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teacher's subjective standard. Usually not a word is
appended concerning the dozen and one observations
that even the most obtuse teacher must have made of
each individual child, though these might save weeks or
even months of maladjustment for the child and confusion
and misunderstanding on the part of the next teacher.
What a waste of knowledge gained through the daily
experience of a whole school year!

If it were practicable to have each child studied in such
a way as to reveal his best possibilities and talents, that is,
if there were scientific educational diagnoses, it is quite
conceivable that much more might be accomplished even
with brigtt children than is now the case. And where
there has not been obvious failure, we do not know how
much greater success might have been achieved under
circumstances more favorable to the individual's develop-
ment. As conditions now are, some children learn be-
cause they are fortunate enough to receive good training;
no doubt many more learn in spite of-poor training, or,
at least, training not adapted to their individual needs;
others, because of unrecognized innate peculiarities, do
not progress satisfactorily at all.

Every teacher knows the child who merely drags along,
yet seems in general fairly bright. Then, there is the
child who does very well in some subjects, but who is
exceedingly retarded in others. Procedure in regard to
these children varies; in some schools, when a child is a
failure in some one school subject, he is pushed ahead in
spite of this, with the consequence that in this subject
he falls farther and farther behind the class. In other
schools children are not promoted unless the results in
all the school studies are satisfactory. In such cases the
child fails of promotion again and again, although capable
of advancing in some studies, with the dire effects that
result from discouragement, from associating with younger